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WELCOME Freshmen! To the class of 1941 we ex- 
tend a hand of hearty greeting. If you will look closely 
—and we suspect “41’ers” are apt to be fairly critical— 
you will see that really it is a composite hand. None- 
the-less it is as real as the spirit that moves it. The 
fact is, each autumn the Student Christian Movement 
uses the INTERCOLLEGIAN as a medium for saying hello 
to the million or so new freshmen who come up to col- 
lege. We haven't a lot of advice to give (so no need to 
get cagey!) but we do have friendship to offer and a 
warm invitation to join up with us for the next four 
years. On every campus you will find some Christian 
group (usually a Christian Association or a Church 
group) in which are folks just like yourself, who 
want a good time, who want to do and be something 
worth while, who believe that one of their first jobs in 
college is discovery of the inner meanings of life. Most 
of these men and women will say they are Christian, all 
ot them will insist that they are just on the way and 
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that you will be welcome as a fellow-seeker. When 
first you find the “C. A.” on your campus possibly you 
may be disappointed. It doesn’t look and act like your 
prep club back home. If that is so, remember just two 
things. You are in college and your Christian activities 
and interests should step up to college level. Second, 
remember that the Christian Association may be need- 
ing someone exactly your size to step in and help make 
it over. On either basis you’re welcome—but you must 
elect yourself. 

A significant fact about your campus Christian As- 
sociation is that it is a part of a great national and world 
movement which in over three thousand colleges and 
universities in thirty countries, has a membership of 
more than three hundred thousand students. For some 
fifty years this world movement of Christian students 
has been an active and potent force in the life of the 
world. When you join up with the Christian forces on 
your campus you join this world movement. Come 
along with us. Welcome! 


THE REAL FIGHT. . - 

YOu'rRE in college to get an education? What do 
you mean, education? Former President Meikeljohn 
has said that most students have not the slightest idea 
what “getting an education” means and neither do most 
of the faculty. 

Certainly we take exception to what appears to be 
the modern idea of “getting an education”—the acquir- 
ing of a certain amount of information and more or less 
mechanical skill (with a survey course on history or 
literature thrown in for culture) in order to become 
proficient in making what commonly is called a suc- 
cess. From a purely secular social perspective we have 
grave doubts about this being an education; from the 
Christian perspective we are sure it is not education. 
Yet it is the usually accepted pattern. 

An educated person should be able to integrate his 
personal life and see its proper relation in the complex 
social milieu in which he must live. Otherwise he will 
live his life in confusion as so many college graduates, 
and even Ph.D.’s, are doing today. To give this kind 
of integration, education, certainly Christian education 
(and is there any other?) should give the student a 
sense of the movement of history past and present as a 
revelation of the way God works in the world. It 











should give him a sense of the interplay of contem- 
porary forces so that he would see them in their proper 
juxtaposition. Only thus can an individual make the 
correct decision how, where and why he will apply the 
particular skills God has given him. Without this 
understanding of all life as a revelation of God, man 
remains uneducated and he finds the business of living 
increasingly confused and defeating, regardless how 
expert he may become in a given vocation. 

Most of our institutions of higher learning are not 
set up to give students this kind of an education. There 
are far too few professors who can help students at 
this point and the accepted mores on most campuses 
(athletics, fraternities, campus politics, grades, commu- 
nity pressure, etc.) place terrific obstacles in the way 
of most students. To achieve a real education at col- 
lege is hard, hard work. It will not be handed out 
very often in the classroom, it will have to be fought 
for frequently against student opinion. But it is not 
impossible. On most faculties there are at least a few 
men and women who understand; libraries wisely used 
can be of great help. At almost any college the deserv- 
ing student can lay at least the foundation for a real 
education. The price is high but it is more than worth 
the price. 


* 
LET'S BE INTELLIGENT. . - 


THERE is a powerful undercurrent in questions today 
about Christianity. It is not, “What do you think of 
Christianity today ?” but, insistently, “What am I going 
to do about Christianity ?” 

There is a real conflict of philosophies. Not long 
ago we were trying to say that everyone was searching 
for the same thing, that the differences did not matter 
greatly, and that the task of the modern man was to 
devise some splendid blend of all good philosophies. 
Today we cannot help being aware that in the great 
philosophies which clamor for the world’s attention 
there are differences which go deep. They are ways 
of life which face in fundamentally different directions 
because they are grounded in fundamentally different 
assumptions about the world, the purposes of human 
life, and the means for achieving these purposes. For 
instance, the assumptions underlying the present-day 
political-economic systems of Fascism, Communism and 
Capitalism have this in common: fundamentally they 
are at variance with the Christian assumption that love 
is basic and dependable. 

We are compelled to make up our minds—and our 
lives. Are we to choose the Christian way, or some 
other? Under the pressures of fast-moving events the 
drifter is automatically enrolled against Christianity. 
The National Intercollegiate Christian Council, meet- 
ing at Oberlin, September, 1936, said: 

“Our religious ignorance is revealed in our opinions, attitudes 
and activities for which we can establish no rational relationship 
to the principles of Jesus or to those creative aspects of our 
world wherein we find God. Faced by cheapness, frustration, 


distress and death in our social and individual lives, we lack 
effectiveness at times because we have no sure conviction con- 





cerning the area and direction of our activity as Christian 
students. We need religious intelligence.” 


This “religious intelligence” calls for earnest study, 
in classes and out, of the great body of Christian litera- 
ture which begins with the Bible and leads to the pres- 
ent day. Against this background we must do some 
real thinking concerning the meaning for our day of 
the great loyalties and truths revealed in this literature. 
When we see what true Christianity has meant in the 
lives of its greatest followers and to the world in which 
they lived, then we can choose soundly and honestly for 
ourselves. To be educated one must know what Chris- 
tianity means; to be Christian one must commit himself 
with his whole spirit. 

a 


THE SEEING EYE... 

THE real thing in thrillers is your daily newspaper! 
Every issue is filled with matters of great concern for 
history and for our own lives. The World Series 
winner and the championship football team will be 
known anc forgotten before we even begin to under- 
stand the ultimate effects of such conflicts as those in 
Spain and China today. The political situation at the 
close of the last Congress presages profound changes in 
parties and policies within our own country. What will 
those changes be? The year promises a new high in 
the number of strikes, and an even more imposing sum 
total of workers organized and collective bargaining 
contracts signed. What do these things mean for our 
economic and social life ? 

Therefore read—and have a heart. Not only maps 
and charts, but human beings are involved. What is 
happening, do you suppose, in the daily lives of the 
citizens of Madrid, or of the families of Franco’s sol- 
diers? What are the things that really concern the 
educated Chinese? How does an enlightened Japanese 
What would you do in his place? 





Christian feel? 
Why do workers strike? Why does a worker refuse to 
join a union? How does a labor organizer really feel 
about his work? What is the story between the lines, 
in human misery, or joy, or sacrifice ? 

Read—and use your head. To know how people feel 
one must know their side of the story. The average 
American newspaper gives at best an inaccurate and 
partial view of the news. To achieve an objective view- 
point it is necessary to keep in touch with several pa- 
pers and magazines of differing editorial policies. It 1s 
particularly important to have occasional contacts with 
extremes of radicalism, conservatism, and nationalism, 
and to know the mood and background of such view- 
points. 

The educated man or woman will not be ignorant of 
the real factors which are contributing to the shaping 
of events. The educated Christian will think through 
the headlines to what is happening to human beings 
crushed by ruthless events or the acts of insensitive 
men, and the Christian will want to do something about 
it. The Christian who is alive will read—with his 
whole heart and mind and strength. 
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A Student Symposium 
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+ «+ KNOW MY WORLD 


If I were a freshman I'd keep in touch with world 
affairs, because things of vast significance are happen- 
ing in the world today. Communistic Russia makes 
the headlines with her gigantic experiments in govern- 
ment and industry. Italy demands attention as Mus- 
solini tries to realize his dream of a modern Roman 
Empire. In Germany Hitler attempts to cement his 
people together with the mortar of passionate loyalty 
to racial purity and a vision of a super-German people 
of the future. A little world war rages in Spain. France 
fidgets nervously on, a powder keg, trying to smother 
the sparks of internal friction and to beat back the 
flames of international hatred; England looks on with 
apprehensive eyes, now and again putting in a word 
for peace and order but arming furiously all the while 
for what she believes will be an inevitable show-down. 

In the Far East we find Japan a westernized nation 
in her aims and institutions and seeking to assert her 
“rights” on the mainland of China. But old China, 
asleep for centuries in the graves of her ancestors, is 
awakening. Under the vigorous leadership of Chiang 
Kai-shek, China is slowly shaking off the robes of the 
past and donning the working clothes and war helmets 
of the present. And in the United States. . . . But 
who can say in a sentence what is happening in our 
own country ! 

If I were a freshman, I’d keep up with world affairs, 
because I would then be in a position to comprehend 
their meaning. I would read for news-interpretation as 
well as for news. I would “bull” about world affairs 
with classmates and profs. I would take advantage 
of library facilities to study background happenings and 
causes, and thus be able to judge the probable trend of 
events in the future. I would join campus societies de- 
voted to appraising world affairs. 

Purely academic interest? Not at all. I could hardly 
choose a more vital interest, nor one that seems des- 
tined to affect me more completely. Ours is a small 
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world and the interests of the various nations are in- 
extricably interlaced. Strife in Europe or Asia is a 
threat to the peace of America. Many competent peo- 
ple are prophesying another world war before the 
strains of your alma mater song have died in your ears. 
If that happens, you as a student in college will be 
seriously concerned. 

The present is the time to keep up with world affairs, 
to think them through carefully, to determine your re- 
lation to them. You will probably discover that as a 
future influential citizen of a democracy you are being 
prepared to affect world affairs as well as be affected by 
them. Such preparation is your responsibility. If I 
were a Freshman this year, I’d feel deeply concerned 
over the march of events in the world, because they are 
affairs which concern me as well as the rest of the 
world. DouGLas CorRIHER. 

Duke, ’37. 
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« « « CONSIDER RELIGION 





Once again the “Green” invades the campus—and 
try as he may the next four years he will not escape 
facing the blunt reality called Life. 

Life is meaningful, purposeful, joyous, and it is 
relished by those who have an adequate and workable 
religion. Yes, in spite of modern taboos, religion in 
its best qualified sense has definite claims which the 
freshman should not—dare not—fail to examine. By 
faith and in experience many other generations of stu- 
dents have found in the life and teachings of Jesus the 
clues to an adequate and workable base for a religious 
faith—faith centered in God as a Supreme Personality 
who desires fellowship and communion with each of us 
as individual personalities of utmost worth. 

If the outer forms and institutions of religion bother 
or cloud the issue, look closely then at the inner expe- 
riences: joy, gratitude, a sense of the richness of life, 
beauty, goodness, and the deeper roots of conscious or 
even unconscious moral demands. You may discover 
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here insight, energy, and inspiration for 


through the necessary process of transition. 


thinking 
Let it be 
clearly understood that religious faith will not be found 
in static forms. 

Don’t be content to judge religion by its abnormals. 
After all, the color-blinded person’s judgments do not 
alter the facts of color! And let us not cast aside reli- 
gion because we cannot understand it or completely 
explain it. Does the biologist understand the creation 
of life completely before making use of the facts of the 
nature of life? Or does the physicist explain completely 
the essence of electricity before using it to give light 
or turn factory machines? Nor is it logical to deny 
religion simply because one cannot satisfactorily ex- 
plain why it is that when spirit responds to Spirit men 
rise to higher planes of endeavor and set out on a quest 
for the more abundant life. Watt Raitt. 

Redlands, ‘37. 
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+ « « GET INTO SOCIAL ACTION ! 

As you enter college you will register for classes in 
chemistry, physics, and biology and discover that in 
addition to the required lecture hours you must sign 
up also for long laboratory periods, two or three times 
a week. In the lab you will work out in experiments 
the theories of the lecture room. You will register also 
for classes in sociology, economics, political science, or 
history—but for these courses you must make your own 
laboratory. 

The field of social action is the finest available lab- 
oratory for your courses in the social sciences. Nat- 
urally, in this laboratory the theories of the classroom 
will not work out as satisfactorily as the laws of chem- 
istry in the chem. lab! However, you will learn about 
people and their problems in a way more real than all 
the lecture courses college can give. You will be 
shocked and sometimes discouraged because classroom 
theories do not always hold true in the field of action— 
but you'll learn to think straight, to consider all sides 
of a question carefully, and to plan techniques so that 
desired action may result. Your newspaper will ac- 
quire a new significance and the happenings on your 
campus will relate themselves to the off-the-campus- 
world in a new light. But, most of all, if you get into 
social action, the welfare of people and the highest good 
for all will come to mean so much to you that you will 
never lose that humanitarian outlook and you will not be 
swallowed up in the philosophy of a mechanical age 
which forgets the value of human personality. And 
you will really be living your Christianity. 

Are you interested in world peace? Then join your 
campus Emergency Peace Campaign unit. Or, join an 
industrial inquiry group in a mining community or 
manufacturing center with the idea of contributing your 
time and energy at a place where it is really needed. 
Study the labor groups in your community. Help start 
a cooperative on your campus. And don’t forget that 
helping to clean up and improve your campus political 
situation is social action, too. 


So many of us have failed to contribute our best in 
the field of social action while we were in college be- 
cause we didn’t get interested until we were upperclass- 
men and by that time other responsibilities had come 
upon us and our time was too much divided. If I were 
a freshman again I should certainly budget my time 
from the very beginning, giving a generous part to some 
form of social action because the permanent returns in 
self-betterment, wider outlook, and usefulness to others 
are much greater than in any other college activity. So- 
cial action doesn’t end with college as so many other 
activities do; it goes on and on as long as there are 
people and causes needing sympathy and support. 

MARGARET HASSNER. 

West Virginia, ’37. 
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«+ + CHOOSE CAREFULLY 

Extra-curricular activities constitute an acute prob- 
lem. Success in solving the problem enhances the 
whole college experience; failure may do irreparable 
damage to the four years of the college course. Any 
freshman soon discovers that he must choose from the 
many activities open to him those to which he will give 
his time and energy. 

If he enlists in a few activities and functions success- 
fully in those few, he is wiser than most freshmen. So 
varied and interesting are the activities offered that the 
temptation is to dabble in everything—with the danger 
of going “stale.” Disillusionment and sense of defeat 
are the likely outcomes for the freshman who attempts 
to go in all directions at once. One must learn to rec- 
ognize one’s capabilities and limitations; and he who 
learns to say “no” when it becomes necessary has in- 
sured himself against much grief in college. 

But, how choose between extra-curricular activities? 
Probably the first basis for decision must be on the 
student’s interest. Assuming interest in the activity, 
what next? Here two questions arise: “Is the ac- 
tivity one that can contribute something to me?” and 
“Have I anything to contribute to this activity?” 

It is a recognized fact that worth-while extra-curricu- 
lar activities do have a great deal to offer toward the 
growth and development of the undergraduate; on the 
other hand, it is quite as necessary to the student's 
growth that he contribute something to the activity. 
Both points should be considered by the freshman as he 
makes his choice. 

Above all it is important to know how much time 
may profitably be spent in activities. What are the 
Should the activities be in the 
field of the student's major? What are the oppor- 
tunities for training in leadership? Any freshman ear- 
nestly desiring to make the most of his four college 
years will think seriously before he chooses where to 
spend his extra-curricular time. 
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WHAT IT MEANS 
TO LIVE 


WINNIFRED WYGAL 


§TUDENTS want life, to be alive. Nothing less will 
do. There is a desperate and insatiable need to live 
which shapes all our ends, and it is much more than 
physical preservation that men require. No member of 
the human race is an exception to this inexorable, this 
exciting demand, that he live. It is the insistence to 
live in the sense of having some kind of significance 
which dominates all people irrespective of their knowl- 
edge or acknowledgment of that fact. 

There is but one answer to this insistent cry for ful- 
fillment. God. Only the religious answer as found in 
the God of Jesus gives the clue to Life. To many this 
will seem absurd. “Old stuff,” they will say. “The 
same thing we have heard before but we are from 
Missouri.” Right you are. It is old stuff, centuries 
old, and you cannot take it on the word of any other 
person. Religion finds its roots in experience. No one 
can give mathematical proof of God. 


. Road to Life 

What do we mean by life? How does one discover 
the road to life and fulfillment of himself? What is the 
proposal of the Christian religion about this matter? 
If this Christian answer is true, why do not more people 
choose it? What are the marks of a Christian? 

There are of course no final answers to these enor- 
mous questions. Whether in science, where one meets 
Millikan and Einstein, or in economics where one 
meets R. H. Tawney and Harry Laidler, or in politics 
where one meets a Justice Brandeis and a Cordell Hull, 
or in education where one meets a John Dewey or a 
W. O. Mendenhall, one finds humility. So in the case 
of religion truly religious men are ready to acknowl- 
edge the limitations of their insights and of their 
achievements. They are exceedingly conscious of the 
inadequacy and perversity of their own and all human 
nature. 

What do we mean by life? That man is alive whose 
capacities and impulses are so unified and directed that 
he contributes in quality and amount, a maximum to 
himself and to all with whom he is in any way related. 
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Relatively little of such a collected person is waste 
activity. The nub of the matter lies in such words as 
unified and directed. This alive person is free. He is 
free and powerful because he has accepted his human 
limitations and has seen himself for what he is, neither 
greater nor smaller, better nor worse than he actually 
is. He will have a well-knit, strong body, a deathless 
curiosity of mind, and a growing response to fun, 
beauty, music and nature. But he will have to be a 
great deal more than these things. 

He opens himself to any experience which builds and 
creates in him or in others more zest for life and more 
consciousness. Alive people are sensitive to what is 
going on. Theirs is a passion for social justice and a 
response to solitude, two alternating experiences which 
result in poise and courage. Sometimes they run into 
pain because of this very alertness and readiness for 
experience, but they take in the pain too because life, 
not happiness, is the demand of their inner being. 


There Are No Short Cuts 


How does one discover the road to life and fulfillment 
of himself? There are three things which may be said 
here. The first is that no one really lives who does not 
recognize and acknowledge that he is a part of all other 
people and they a part of him. We are social beings. 
It took two parents to bring us to birth. It took family 
life to give us language and a dawning personality. It 
is to our schools, playgrounds, communities and 
churches that we owe our growing apprehending “self.” 








It is in a world economically interdependent that we eat, 
dress, work and find such economic security as we gain. 
There is possible no safety and no joy, economic or 
psychological, for that man who thinks that alone and 
unaided he is master of his own fate. 
all men want life. 


In other words, 
There can be no life in the final and 
true sense for one who fails to reckon with the need 
for others to have what he demands. Contrast Kagawa 
of Japan and Al Capone of Chicago. Both men want 
life. One man wants all of the life there is, not alone 
for himself, but for all men. He knows the interde- 
pendence of mankind. The other man wants life by a 
short cut and for himself alone. The second man fails 
because he has an insufficient reach. He does not know 
that there is no security in individualism, no significant 
living by so narrow a scale of values. Eugene Debs 
said, “So long as there is a criminal class I am in it, so 
long as there is a man in prison, I am not free.” 

In the second place, life is the teacher. No one can 
make you do what you do not see and want to do. 
You will never become alive through reading this ar- 
ticle, or listening to precepts from the Bible or else- 
where. -You will live only as you accept and interpret 
your own experiences in such a way as to grow and be 
transformed. Even the words of Jesus fail to have 
meaning if we try to follow them like a blue-print rule, 
literally. Jesus did not exhort men to do this or that. 
He did a much more significant thing. He just stated 
facts. He called attention to the laws of cause and 
effect which he had observed. And he said, any man 
who looks closely and desires to codperate with things 
as they are, will find life. Let him try the laws of 
being for himself, said Jesus, and he will know the 
truth and the truth will set him free. He who is sub- 
missive to the forces of good and a foe of the forces of 
evil, lives. But no external authority can wave a wand 
over him to bring him to such a choice. 

In the third place, life comes as does the contents of 
a bottle, through the narrow neck. There is no short 
cut. Jesus told us how it is. His way of putting it 
was, “Except ye become again as a little child, ye shall 
not enter the kingdom of God,” which means unless you 
lay aside your masks and regain the simple directness 
and honesty of children you cannot be free and alive. 
Another way Jesus said it was when he talked to the 
aristocratic nobleman of Jerusalem—a good man he 
was, who wanted to be sure of eternal life. And Jesus 
said to him an amazing thing. “Except ye be born 
again, ye cannot live.” Modern psychologists corrobo- 
rate this discovery of Jesus and say that the rediscov- 
ery of one’s real self, of God in one, is essential to a 
free and effective personality. Through toil, honesty, 
suffering, prayer, self-discipline, trust in God, people 
are reborn and become new men, free and strong. No 
one should seek suffering. Jesus didn’t. However, if 
one is true to the largest demands of all people and of 
God, hard moments come. Such times bring strong 
men to new levels of living and freedom. There is dis- 
cipline in becoming a member of the varsity tedm, in 
loving and being loved, in getting and holding a job. 





How much greater the cost of entering the struggle for 
economic and social justice, sharing the suffering and 
fighting the fate of a war-ridden world, in giving af 
one is and has. 
Daring, Costly Idea 

What is the proposal of the Christian religion? Ig 
part this question has been answered. Life is found 
through devotion to God especially as we see God ig 
the life and death and aliveness of Jesus. The daring 
idea of Jesus was that the Eternal could appear ip 
time. In 1937 language that means good sportsman 
ship in athletics, honesty in examinations, fair play in 
campus politics, excellent scholastic performance, cou 
rageous fraternity with Jewish and Negro students, in- 
telligent concern for dispossessed workers, for people 
submerged by inhuman economic and political tyranny, 
But it means much more than all this. It means acting 
as if God is. It means knowing that God is alive. It 
means a growing sense of communion with God and 
dependence upon those resources and insights which 
sustained Jesus and have sustained adventurous spirits 
ever since. Not only sustained them but made them 
more courageous. One does not seek the Christian 
way of living in order to succeed in college or business, 
Often the Christian way results in what the world calls 
failure. But it offers more thrilling things—such things 
as personal significance, creative impulse toward all life 
and need, a gay and hopeful heart, courage for any 
danger, a costly sense of something near identification 
with people of other experiences. The Christian way of 
living tends more than any other way to engender mo- 
tives of justice, brotherhood and goodwill. 


And why do so few turn to the Christian proposal 
if it is the only answer to finding the life every man 
craves? Ask any psychologist. Ask any Y. M. C. A. 
secretary. The answer is that the Christian proposal 
is too hard. There must be some easier way, is the 
protest. Surely one is alive if he goes after number 
one and lets others take their chances in the mad, com- 
petitive scramble. Surely this is life, to drink, to gam- 
ble, to dance, to get by. 

Life? Pseudo-life. A wretched papier-maché life 
which crumbles at the first encounter. Christian values 
have never at any period of history been acceptable to 
the majority of men in any community. That explains 
the Christians in the catacombs or thrown to Nero's 
lions, it explains St. Francis Assisi’s lonely protest 
against a powerful ecclesiasticism, Martin Luther’s cou- 
rageous break with an established order. It explains 
why modern men who seek interracial fellowship, eco- 
nomic justice and obedience to God above the state, 
are regarded with suspicion and are made objects of 
persecution. It explains why love of solitude is re- 
garded in America a¢ freakish. 

So we come to theflast question as to what one does 
if one takes seriouslygthe Christian proposal. First, it 
is a decision. One dcides that he wants life so much 
that he will lend himg#If to it. He will know his world 


(Tin to page 16.) 
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"THIS world” in which we live is a world of conflict. 
It is a world in which we witness the clash of gigantic 
social forces which are molding the destiny of men and 
nations and bringing revolutions to all realms of life 
from the economic and the political to the intellectual 
and the spiritual. It is a world of change, the meaning 
and significance of which we must be able to understand 
and appreciate if we are to live a life that is purposeful 
in the midst of confusion and uncertainty. 


A New Order 


The conflict which now presents itself can be de- 
scribed in simple terms. It is a conflict which neces- 
sarily accompanies the period of transition from an old 
order to a new one. The old order is the one which 
bought us from the scarcity and the provincialism of 
the middle ages to the productivity and the broadened 
outlook of the modern era. It is an order which has 
given us the machines, the factories, the railways, the 
hospitals, the school, the radio, the cinema and a hun- 
dred and one other things which add to the comforts 
of life and remove the natural handicaps of man. 


This old order, however, now that it has fulfilled its 
historic mission of the material and intellectual emanci- 
pation of man, finds itself confronted with a new task 
which it has itself created but which it is unprepared 
and unequipped to tackle. This new task reveals itself 
as men find themselves in an age of material develop- 
ment in which the organization of society and the ways 
of living are not such that the fruits of their labor con- 
tribute as they should to the welfare of mankind as a 
whole. They find that there is maldistribution of 
wealth, because of which the great majority live below 
the level of a decent life while the few monopolize the 
luxuries of ease and comfort. They find that the pres- 
ent system, while it provides the motive for work and 
the freedom for enterprise, is yet so greedy and cruel 
in its pursuit of profit and its degradation of the human 
person into a tool of production, that actually it has be- 
come a tyranny for millions whose basic needs and 
whose higher aspirations remain unsatisfied in the midst 
of comparative plenty. As the result of those things, 
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they find that men are divided into classes, that nations 
are at enmity with each other, and that we are being 
hurled into a period in which imminent international 
wars and social struggles threaten to plunge the whole 
human race into a dark age of mutual destruction. 


—And a New Task 


The new task is forced upon us not merely because 
we have no hope for the existing order which is doomed 
to destruction but also because we want to hasten the 
birth of the new one which is already taking shape 
within the fermenting crust of the old. This new order 
will not be a complete negation of the old. It will take 
into its own structure all that is good and useful in the 
old. But it will be built on a foundation totally differ- 
ent from the old. It will stand on the foundation of 
social ownership and social control. It will be built on 
the principles of equal opportunity and full develop- 
ment for all. With the coming of the new order, new 
political systems will be devised and new philosophies 
of life will be formed which will affect all our ideas 
concerning sex, morals, education, religion, art and lit- 
erature. It will be a revolution at least as far-reaching 
as the one which brought us from the middle ages to 
the modern era. 

This new task which is being forced upon us, brings 
with it all the conflicts and confusions which exist in 
the present world scene. The first reason for these 
conflicts is ignorance and inertia. There are still many 
who are suffering from the present order who do not 
know why they suffer. Because of ignorance, they are 
afraid of change, even when such a change means an 
improvement of their lot. And then there is inertia. 
We are sometimes loath to move from an old house in 
which we have lived for a long time even though it is 
dilapidated. The same feeling obtains in the case of 
an old social order whose manners and customs, whose 
outlook and philosophy, have become our second nature. 

Another difficulty, and probably the greatest one, lies 
in those recalcitrant upholders of the status quo, who 
refuse to give up their privileged position for the sake 
of the new order. Because their privileges are at stake, 














they would use every means at their disposal to defeat 
movements and ideas that stand for change. They 
would use the radio, the press, the school and even the 
church to defend the present system. A familiar de- 
vice is to build up a strong emotional reaction against 
such words as “red” and “bolshevik” and use them to 
condemn everything that is likely to disturb the existing 
order. Those who proceed on this line are usually 
wearers of the cloak of “patriotism,” supporters of 
wars and imperialistic aggression who would use their 
money and power to bend the government machine to 
the doing of their will. 

There is yet another class of people who contribute 
in the causes of conflict. They think in terms of inter- 
ests broader than their own and they fully recognize 
the impasse that we are in. But they believe that what 
needs to be done is not a wholesale reconstruction of 
the old order, but rather improvements in certain areas 
of political and economic life which will enable things 
to work more smoothly within the existing framework. 
This group includes those in the upper class who are 
able to take a more detached view of things and those 
in the middle class whose outlook is affected by their 
less unfortunate position and the possibility of their 
being able to “climb upwards.” They include also those 
people who have a genuine appreciation for the demo- 
cratic tradition and who are afraid that such a tradition 
may be lost in the processes of radical change. 

Finally, there are those who are dissatisfied with 
things as they exist but who frankly are skeptical con- 
cerning what is needed to take their place. They ab- 
hore the inequalities and injustices which the existing 
system perpetuates and yet they are not at all convinced 
that experiments so far made for the new system have 
brought us nearer the ideals they cherish. Therefore 
they can be regarded neither as “revolutionary” nor as 
“reactionary.” The danger of this position is that it is 
indecisive; actually, because of its inaction, it is a 
decision in favor of the status quo. 

The net result of the existence of these divergent 
views is that, whatever the intentions of their holders, 
they come inevitably into conflict first with one another 
and then with those who see their goal clearly and who 
take the uncompromising attitude that nothing short of 
fundamental reconstruction will bring lasting improve- 
ment. This conflict is reflected at the present time in 
many different areas of life—in the rivalry between the 
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fascist and the democratic forms of government; in the 
changing diplomatic and economic policies of competing 
nations; in the tension between labor and capital and 
between socialist movements and conservative political 
parties; in the antithesis between the idealistic philoso. 
phies and dialectical materialism; in the different 
theories concerning education and the citizen; and, not 
the least, in the widely divergent views regarding the. 
ology and the function of the church in relation to the 
community and the state. 


Life Takes on Meaning 


What then should be the Christian attitude toward 
this galaxy of warring ideas in this world of change? 
There will be of course as many answers to this ques- 
tion as there are influences which condition men’s 
thought and which themselves produce those warring 
ideas. But here are signs that Christians who have 
done serious thinking on these subjects are beginning 
to be able to share views in common in regard to many 
major issues concerning the social problem. The fol- 
lowing points seem to stand out more and more clearly: 


1. The Christian religion, because of the supreme 
value it places upon the human person as something 
originally made in the image of God and its command- 
ment to love our neighbor as ourselves, is an eternal 
challenge to all social systems in so far as they fall 
short of the standard set by this conception of man 
which it holds. It ought to challenge our existing sys- 
tem because, professing to set men free, the system 
actually enslaves them and robs them of their human 
worth. We ought also to challenge any new system 
which refuses to recognize or only partially recognizes 
this human worth, even when it does so in the name of 
the greater social good. 


2. The fact that, in the eyes of the Christian religion, 
no social system could ever be perfect because of human 
sin and ignorance, does not absolve us from the re- 
sponsibility to condemn a less Christian social system 
and to stand for a more Christian one. While we must 
not fall into the error of utopianism we should do what 
is humanly possible to increase the possibilities and op- 
portunities of love within a sinful world. 


3. While the primary duty of the Church and the 
Christian movements is to proclaim the Gospel rather 
than to set up any social program or identify the school 
with any political party, the effect of proclaiming the 
Gospel itself cannot but be revolutionary. It ought to 
serve as an inspiration and a stimulus for social action 
among Christian individuals and groups. 


4. As representatives of the Christian religion we 
should repent for our failure to live up to the social 
implications of the Gospel in the present world. We 
should recognize the word of God speaking to us 
through movements working for social change which 
are non-Christian or anti-Christian. We should rejoice 
in the contribution they are making toward the social 


(Turn to page 14.) 
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FOR the great majority of college freshmen the major 
study problem is not “How shall I organize my time?” 
but “Shall I organize my time, and why?” It is not 
“What regimen and schedule will most efficiently use 
my time and strength in study, the main business of 
college?” but rather a prior question, “What is the 
main purpose for which I have come to college? What 
actually do I want to do here?” If this central deci- 
sion as to why college, anyway, is not made, efficiency 
in the use of time and energy is very difficult to attain, 
and singularly unrewarding when attained. 

There are, of course, conditions and situations that 
interfere with success in college which demand more 
than vital purpose for their adjustment. Some of them 
call for technical skills, study techniques, social under- 
standings, or other personal controls which can be 
learned. But these are in addition to, not a substitute 
for, vital interest and compelling purpose. Increas- 
ingly all learning is being recognized as far easier 
when in line with the purpose of the learner; decreas- 
ing dependence is being placed on techniques or tricks 
in learning. 

Some Practical Difficulties 


Just what are the adjustment problems faced by in- 
coming college freshmen? A recent survey points to 
those listed below as the most important of some thirty 
considered. Shown too are the proportionate number 
of students to whom the various items presented ad- 
justment difficulties. 

Per cent 


Item presenting adjustment of freshmen 


difficulty checking item 
Difficulty in budgeting time ..................0eeeee- 60 
Unfamiliar standards of work ............sceeseeee: 35 
CTS Cc user aaa catesadedibeukenska 32 
Oe er ee re or sik ce 
Uncertainty about vocational goal ................... 26 
er Cn... nals oueasaccadednons eater 24 
Confusion in selecting major ..........-....++.- re 
SE GED. is waienc tb adGeeve¥etssvisaupeenel 19 
Time taken for self-support ............ecseeeeecee: 18 
ST eee ae ea See 15 
<S fr ee errr es 14 
Impersonal nature of classes ..............-...ee005 13 
Impractical nature of college work .................. 12 
ON ORE LD ELE: 11 
Worry about home or family .................0.005- 11 
Social activities hinder study ...............00e0000% 10 
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Certain of these difficulties are essentially attributes 
of the college situation. 

In this class are Unfamiliar standards of work, More 
work required, Required subjects, Attitude of .instruc- 
tors, Impersonal nature of classes, and Impractical na- 
ture of college work. The new student can do little but 
accept them and as rapidly as possible adjust his hab- 
its, expectations and attitudes to the new conditions. 
Colleges do have higher standards of work than high 
schools. No thoughtful student, parent, or instructor 
would have these standards lowered. Most colleges and 
universities, besides, require more work. Perhaps un- 
fortunately, most American colleges and universities 
still think they stand for something unique in American 
education, and so require certain subjects or courses of 
all their students, generally in the freshman and sopho- 
more years. These are hard for some students to take, 
particularly those whose vocational purpose is clear in 
their own minds and who are eminently practical. For 
most of the required courses are not immediately func- 
tional in nature. Trends in high school education, too, 
are away from specific required subjects so that new 
students, recently up from the increased freedom of 
the high school, find it hard to convince themselves of 
the value of the requirements, difficult to put themselves 
whole-heartedly into something they do not feel the rea- 
son for. 


— 
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Freshmen students miss, also, the warmth and in- 
formality of the secondary school. They can’t quite get 
the attitude of the instructors, or accept without dis- 
turbance the impersonal nature of classes. Probably 
our colleges, certainly many of our instructors, are se- 
riously at fault here. Education, particularly higher 
education, should be an intensely personal thing, with 
brilliant mind reacting to brilliant mind, to the end that 
both shall develop far more than either could alone. 
But this personal and rewarding relationship between 
instructor and student comes all too seldom in class 
situations. Usually it must be sought after by the stu- 
dent in laboratory or research work, independent study, 
or personal friendship. 


But if these situational problems demand acceptance, 
others in the list are distinctly concerns of the student 
and are well within his own powers to control or to 
learn how to control. 


Those Fleeting Hours 


Sixty per cent of the students questioned in the ad- 
justment survey mentioned above had difficulty in 
budgeting time! And yet that should not be a hard 
thing to learn to do. All it requires is common sense 
planning, some stiffness in following the plan made, 
but flexibility, too, in revising plans as new demands 
come in the school program. 


College counsellors who have worked with students 
on this problem offer a number of concrete suggestions 
that help: 


1. Plan by the week, not solely by the day. Draw up a day 
by day schedule, but look at a week plan. 


2. Don’t take too heavy a program your first year, or too 
light a one! Most colleges require at least two hours’ study 
time for each hour spent in class. If you carry fifteen hours of 
class work each week, that means an eight-hour day for a 
minimum of five and one-half days weekly. That, with the 
athletic and recreational program you want, will probably de- 
mand planned work on week-ends as well as through the week. 


3. Plan not only when to study, but what to study during 
your schedule study periods. Otherwise you'll get caught short 
at recitations and quizzes and, more important, will not profit 
from lectures and class discussions which should be invaluable. 

4. Don’t waste the hours between classes in the morning. It 
is wise to schedule as many two- or three-hour periods for 
study as possible, but don’t scorn the single hours! 

5. Plan your retiring time as well as your rising time. Most 
college freshmen need at least eight hours of sleep each night; 


many need as much as nine or ten; a few can get along with 
less. 


Read with Purpose 


The second item giving adjustment difficulty over 
which students have a good deal of possible control is 
slow reading habits. Just about a third of the freshmen 
of the survey found difficulty here. Fortunately it is 
possible to learn to read more effectively no matter how 
poor one’s elementary or high school training in this 
field has been. Reading with purpose and against time 
will help. Reading with a knowledge of the total chap- 
ter context, gained in a rapid preliminary survey, is 
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generally valuable. It is often advisable not to take 
notes on your reading until the second or third time 
over the material. Many students find that their most 
profitable notes are made in the brief few minutes after 
finishing a chapter or other natural division of material, 
as they sit reviewing in their minds what they have 
read, before going on. Much written material does not 
warrant embalming in notes! Each individual must 
judge for himself what is of worth to him in the dis- 
cussions read.* 

Of course, different kinds of materials and different 
purposes demand different techniques of reading. If 
one has in mind specific problems, data bearing on 
which are in the context being read, one’s reading can 
be relatively speedy, of the scanning variety, until the 
pertinent material is found. Then one slows down and 
works more carefully. If on the other hand one is read- 
ing in order to reproduce the close reasoning and logical 
process of a given author, slower and more meticulous 
study is in order. Reading essentially is communica- 
tion. The author has viewpoints, opinions, thoughts, 
ideas, facts which he is attempting to communicate to 
the reader. The reader is trying to discover what, if 
anything, of value to him the author has. 
to work hard at it. 


Both have 


Another form of communication which often gives 
trouble to freshmen is the lecture. They have developed 
no note-taking or other listening techniques. They too 
often try madly to take down all that a lecturer is say- 
ing, whereas what they should be doing is select out 
of the lecture what is important to them in their own 
uninformed state. Notes should serve as outlines of 
the lecture, skeletons which the student can revivify. 


The Question of Vocation 


Returning to the list of adjustment problems trou- 
bling students we find Uncertainty about vocational 
goal checked by 26% of the students. Now this may 
or may not be important as a study factor. The for- 
tunate student who knows what he wants to do voca- 
tionally, and sees a college education as a direct step 
toward his goal, is likely to work with enthusiasm and 
success. The student who, although he has not made 
up his mind as to his vocation is not disturbed about it 
and who sees college as an exploratory opportunity aid- 
ing him in finding his calling and helping him in his 
general growth, is likely to go ahead without trouble. 

But the student whose parents and friends are push- 
ing him to make up his mind on his vocation and who 
would rather be outside the college trying out work 
opportunities is likely to find the freshman experience 
a dissatisfying one. One can advise him either to strive 
for the second attitude described above, or else to get 
out until he is ready and eager for college! 

(Turn to page 16.) 


* Suggestions on improvement of reading technique will be found in 
the ow hlet How to Read Rapidly and Weil. C. Gilbert Wrenn and 
Luella Cole Pressey. Stanford University Press, 16 pages, 15 cents. 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE COLLEGE 


+ 


ROBERT N. MONTGOMERY 


ONE hundred and fifty years ago the Continental Con- 
gress adopted as its crowning act the Ordinance of 1787, 
declaring that “Religion, morality, and knowledge be- 
ing necessary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall for- 
ever be encouraged.” Most students of American his- 
tory believe that this Ordinance should rank with our 
foremost state papers—such as the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution, Washington's Farewell 
Address, Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. The 
ordinance not only laid the foundation for public edu- 
cation in our country but provided encouragement for 
years to come to citizens throughout the country who 
share the belief that religion, knowledge and morality 
of the highest sort may best be made real in the life 
of our people through the educational process. Across 
the years many groups, in applications to state legis- 
latures for charters, referred to the ordinance as a rea- 
son for establishment of a college. Whatever else may 
concern the college, it should be concerned about the 
religious, moral, and intellectual life of its students. 

I assume that my subject has to do with the liberal 
arts college, and in what I say I am thinking particu- 
larly of the church-related liberal arts college, as it is 
this institution that I know best. This group outnum- 
bers any other type of institution of higher education in 
our country. 


Wide Horizons 


There would likely be rather general agreement that 
the purpose of the liberal arts college in certain respects 
is different from that of the university and the profes- 
sional school. Says J. B. Johnston in his book, The 
Liberal College in a Changing Society: 


“What distinguishes the college of liberal arts from other in- 
stitutions of higher education is that it relates its work to hu- 
man life as a whole. In science it deals with fundamental and 
universal principles which may have many applications and may 
touch human life in any of its phases. The college aims to 
integrate the lives of its individual students with reference to 
the whole of society. While it may and does give specific 
professional training—as for teaching, social work, journalism, 
the fine arts, etc.—its primary concern is with the preservation 
and expansion of knowledge for the sake of the service which 
the cumulative experience of the race can render to society in 
its future adjustments. The college has a professional char- 
acter which finds expression in both general and specific chan- 
nels. The specific ways which have just been mentioned are 
occasional or incidental and are at least in part determined 
by local conditions. The primary and fundamental duty of 
the college is general, to bring to the service of human welfare 
a store of knowledge and a body of men and women of the 
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highest intellectual power, trained in the application of science 
to the problems of social adjustments in a changing world. 
The college, while it has yielded up particular services to the 
professional schools and will perhaps yield others from time to’ 
time, deals primarily with the philosophy of human life. Like 
philosophy itself, the college is general and it may enter any 
specific phases of life where knowledge and the unbiased judg- 
ment of its devotees may render a service.” 


Thus we see that the purpose of the college is general 
and that it is concerned with the whole man. This does 
not mean that intellectual development is to be stressed 
any the less but rather that in the educational process all 
phases of life are to be touched. 


The College and Life 


The college must be concerned about the individual 
as such. It must be concerned also about the indi- 
vidual’s place in society. The educated man or woman 
has a responsibility to do his or her part in developing 
and building a new social order. The college which 
does little or nothing to assist students in pointing out 
the way in which they may share in this great under- 
taking has failed in its responsibility to its students. 
In this day of changing social and economic ideas, it 
is the responsibility of the college to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the past and the present in such a way as to 
enable the student to vision what can be done in shap- 
ing the future before it is too late. Dr. Glenn Frank, 
in a recent commencement address, said: 


“The end of all truly great education is insight and under- 
standing. The supreme objective of every truly great teacher 
is to cultivate in men the capacity to see the end results of 
projected ideas and proposed actions before these results are 
visibly present. The dullard must wait for events to 
overtake him. He lacks the sensitive imagination and disci- 
plined powers of analysis to enable him to anticipate and to 
discount events. He never knows that a policy is bad until it 
has worked havoc in his life or in the life of his time. He 
never knows that a policy is good until it has dropped the 
ripe fruits of its goodness in his lap. Thus he must go through 
life victimized by the tragic results of bad policies that wiser 
men would have forestalled, and robbed of the benefits of good 
policies that more far-seeing men would have brought into being. 
With all this, he may be technically a learned man, but, lacking 
insight and understanding, his learning becomes so much waste 
lumber.” 


It is the responsibility of the college to provide teach- 
ers who possess this insight and understanding of life. 
Through contact with such teachers the student may 
become increasingly aware of his current surroundings 
and of what has been wrought by the race over eons 














of time, and thus may be developed his creative poten- 
tialities so that he may contribute his share to the main- 
tenance of life and to the physical, intellectual, moral, 
and religious progress of all. 

The late William Alanson White, in an address early 
this year at George Washington University, stated: 

“I believe that the greatest privilege that comes to the youth 
of this land is to sit under the instruction of men of ripe wis- 
dom and of fine character, who are capable of inspiring in the 
student those qualities of curiosity and eagerness to learn and 
devotion to what they conceive to be their calling in life that 
make the true manhood and womanhood that we are aiming 
for. . . . These men must be first of all men of character, be- 
cause the students will characteristically identify themselves 
with their beloved teachers and attempt to emulate them. It 


was Goethe who said, ‘We learn only from those whom we 
fove’” 


It is not an easy task to give a satisfactory answer to 
the question, What is the purpose of the college? 
Many have sought the answer. William F. Cunning- 
ham of the University of Notre Dame has said the pur- 
pose of the college is “the perfection of human per- 
sonality.” President James Bryant Conant of Harvard 
University in speaking of the American college stated, 
“We must all strive to improve the education in our 
respective institutions to the end that our graduates 
will be better prepared to lead the ‘good life’—the life 
of a civilized individual in a democracy.” 

One church-related college which I know rather well 
has stated that its major purpose is to develop Christian 
character. This is another term to describe the “per- 
fection of human personality” and the “good life.” 
Realizing that this is a common claim on the part of 
the church-related colleges, this institution “is seeking 
to make this affirmation more than a mere phrase or 
more than an advertisement to parents who have dis- 
ciplinary problems with their children.” 

[t is realized that literature referring to character re- 
veals varied and somewhat curious statements as to 
what the term means. From the point of view of psy- 
chology good character may be said to be a unified 
human life directed toward an objective which the per- 
son living the life considers to be a supreme ideal. 
From the point of view of ethics good character may 
be said to be a unified and dynamic life pointed in a 
social or moral direction. The Christian character may 
be said to be a good character in which the direction of 
life is set by a Christian ideal and its subordinate prin- 
ciples. 

The total concept of Christian character may be di- 
vided into various divisions. This does not mean that 
these are divisions separate and distinct from each other 
but that they are areas of life which brought together 
make the whole of life. With each of these divisions the 
college must be concerned and must seek to make a con- 
tribution to each in the life of the student. 

The first division may be called hygienic. Health, 
wholeness, and holiness have the same basic meaning. 
It should be the purpose of the college to develop health, 
realizing that there are mental and social aspects as 
well as physical. 
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The second division may be called the esthetic. Cer- 
tainly it should be the purpose of the college to develop 
the appreciation of the beautiful, not only in the realm 
of art, literature, and music, but also in nature and 
every phase of life. 

The third division is intellectual. The distinctly 
feebleminded lack character because they lack the in- 
telligence necessary to bring the varied tendencies of 
life into a unity. Either a distinct lack of intelligence 
or wrong major premises for thinking is likely to inter- 
fere with the development of character. 

Much could be said here with reference to the cur- 
riculum of the college. Suffice it to say that the curricu- 
lum must meet the intellectual needs of its students. 

The fourth division is moral. The college has a 
responsibility for the development of the highest type 
of moral life. The college cannot be true to its purpose 
and trust to luck that life on the campus will develop the 
moral virtues. It is the responsibility of the college to 
seek to train in the realm of moral virtues as well as 
intellectual virtues. 


Highest Objectives of the College 


The fifth and last division is religion. It goes with- 
out saying that the person of Christian character is 
religious. The Christian religion affirms belief in one 
God. Religion also affirms that individual human life 
can be made God-like and that in the social order a 
Kingdom of God can be established. The college that 
is seeking to develop Christian character must have a 
religious program that will satisfy the deepest religious 
needs of the student. 

Some years ago an eastern college started what is 
now a policy of the institution when it wrote to fathers 
of incoming freshmen asking them what they hoped 
four years of college would do for their sons. In his 
reply one of the fathers said: “Character, culture, vo- 
cational preparation, mental efficiency, friends — these 
are the objectives which I would choose for my boy’s 
college education. If the college can offer the oppor- 
tunity to attain these objectives; if it can make them 
appear attractive to the student and worthy of his 
serious effort; if it can make the road to their attain- 
ment plain and not too difficult, it has done its part. 
The rest is up to the student.” 


After all, whatever the purpose of the college, it can 
only accomplish that purpose through the cooperative 
effort of the incoming students. The college should 
possess the democratic spirit where student and teacher 
laboring together may make real in their lives the pur- 
pose of the college. 

Referring again to the Ordinance of 1787: if reli- 
gion, knowledge, and morality are necessary to good 
government and good citizenship, as the framers of the 
Ordinance affirmed, whatever else may be the purpose 
of the college it must use every means at its disposal 
to develop the religious, intellectual, and moral life of 
the student. When this is done the college will fulfill 
its highest purpose. 
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DEHORNING 


THE BULL 


IT WAS early one evening of Freshman Week that 
Bill Alexander, senior at “Middletown,” limped across 
the Middle Campus toward his fraternity house. Bill 
had sprained an ankle during a football scrimmage that 
afternoon. Feeling rather high since Coach Jones had 
given the squad a night off from blackboard drill, Bill 
thought he’d take in a show with any “brother” who 
wanted to do likewise. 

“Howdy fellows,” he called to three freshmen, “Go- 
ing to the show?” 

“Seen everything in town,” they answered. 

“Say! Come to my room and let’s bull awhile.” 

“Swell! Thanks a lot.” 

So all four started for Bill’s fraternity house. As 
they climbed to the second floor a freshman asked, “Are 
we breaking rushing rules ?” 

“They don’t start until next Wednesday,” replied 
Bill as they entered his room. “Grab a chair, gang. 
I'm Bill Alexander from Connecticut.” 

“Joe Harvey from Massachusetts,” responded one. 

“I’m Jack Anderson from Pennsylvania.” 

“The name is Milt Brown and I hail from Ohio.” 

“Well, we've got quite a variety of states represented 
here. I know you've only been here for several days, 
but what is there in college that interests you espe- 
cially, Joe?” 

“T suppose it’s only natural in these surroundings to 
say fraternities,” Joe answered. “Since I'll have to work 
part of my way through college, I have wondered how 


expensive fraternities are and what you get out of 


them.” 


Brothers and All That 


“Here at Middletown initiation fees vary from $35 
to $150. This includes your pin and certain local 
chapter dues. The yearly dues vary from about $30 
up,”” Bill replied. 

“Can you live in the house after your freshman 
year?” Jack Anderson asked. 

“Yes, you can. I think that one great advantage 
of a fraternity is the opportunity it gives you to know 
a group of forty or fifty fellows rather intimately and 
to argue with them on different things.” 

“Do you have to belong to a fraternity to be some- 
body on the campus?” Milt Brown asked. “I’ve got a 
scholarship for $400, but I'll have to work too.” 

“Every frat needs some fellows to wait on tables. 
Sometimes alumni of the house will help you get a job. 
In reply to the question whether you have to join a 
fraternity to be somebody on the campus, my answer 
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THE RADICAL 
Now get this for once and for all—‘I nate football, 
rushing, all courses, professors and world series 
baseball games!”—PurPLe Cow 


is no. In some colleges a fellow is ostracized if he 
doesn’t join a house, but that’s not the case here. But 
if you do decide to pledge, your choice of a house is very 
important. Your house can make or break you in your 
college life.” 

“But how decide what house is best?” Joe queried. 

“A tough question, Joe! My answer is, Pay par- 
ticular attention to the freshmen who will be in your 
own delegation. Every house puts its varsity letter- 
men and ‘big shots’ at the door to pump your hand 
when you come in. As a rule these B. M. O. C.’s 
(Big Men On Campus) are seniors—and in a few 
months they’ll graduate. The sophs and juniors are 
much more important. Look them over and decide if 
you'd like to live with them and call them ‘brothers.’ 
I'd also advise you to find out the academic average of 
each house. To a fellow who has a scholarship this is 
especially important, if he doesn’t want to lose this aid. 
A fraternity with a low average may cause a fellow 
to fall into the same rut.” 

“T’ve heard a lot about strong-arm tactics in rush- 
ing,’ Milt chimed in. “Is there any truth to these 
stories ?” 

“Yes and no. Maybe you were met at the train by a 
car of ‘brothers’ when you arrived in town. When 
rushing starts they hope you’ll remember who they are. 
In other colleges more than at Middletown they some- 
times get a freshman in a room in the house and four 
or five of the boys keep piling it on—of course ‘our 
house is the only house’ to pledge. After sweating 
under this treatment for several hours the frosh is 
ready to break down and pledge. Don’t let any house 
try that on you.” 








Summum Bonum 


“You haven't said very much, Jack. What is there 
about college that appeals most to you?” Bill asked. 

“I went to a prep school in western Pennsylvania 
where extra-curricular activities were the big thing. 
Athletics interest me more than anything else. Is it 
tough to make the football team here ?”’ 

“Naturally, college football is more of a crash-bang 
game than prep school football. One of the fellows 
here at Middletown was a star-end in prep school but 
last fall he broke an ankle early in the season and 
wrenched a knee during spring practice last April. The 
coaches don’t cut any fellows, so you can stay out for a 
team as long as you want. 

“I’m no preacher, Jack, but my advice is to limit 
yourself to one or two athletic teams in freshman year ; 
by adding some nonathletic organization you'll have a 
fairly balanced schedule. I’ve seen too many three- 
sport athletes flunked out! All of you fellows will 
sooner or later have to make up your minds how much 
time you'll give a day to studies and how much to out- 
side activities. This is one of the important decisions 
in college and the sooner you decide the better.” 

“My ambition is to go into medicine,” Milt Brown 
broke in. “Since as I said before I also have to work, 
I don't think I'll have time for any extra-curricular 
activities.” 

“That’s bad,” said Bill. “It’s all well and good to 
aim for high marks, but I think that one of the greatest 
advantages in college is the opportunity to know the 
faculty and other fellows. You can make these acquaint- 
ances better in outside activities than in your lecture 
sessions.” 

“Well, there’s nothing I can do. 
any sport.” 

“So what? 


I’ve never played 


There was a fellow here several years 
ago who never played lacrosse 
until his junior year. In his 
senior year he was awarded 
All-American honors. You 
might be able to develop into a 
tennis or a golf player, and this 
would be useful for recreation 
both before and after ‘med’ 
school. I’ll warn you now that 
if you don’t take part in any ac- 
tivity other than your studies, 
you won't develop very much 
personality. This comes only 
from rubbing shoulders with 
other people.” 

“What do you think is the 
best thing you’ve gained from 
college, Bill?” Joe queried. 

“As I said before, Joe, I think 
the acquaintances and _friend- 
ships are the most valuable part 
of my college life. You'll prob- 
ably have a lot of acquaintances 
in college, but if you make four 
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or five lifetime friendships, your college days will be a 
success.” 

“Are bull sessions a waste of time, Bill?” 

“I regard them as very valuable if the subject is 
worthwhile, Jack. They give you an idea of what other 
fellows think and make you decide what your position 
on that particular question is. Let me advise you 
though not to waste time by just loafing around. Since 
you are the boss of your own time in college, you'll 
have to be careful that you don't fall into the rut of 
wasting time.” 

“It’s been swell of you to give us all this dope about 
college, Bill, and we ought to be going so you can go 
to bed. But I'd like to ask you a final question,” Milt 
said. “Do you have to drink in college to be popular? 
In high school it was regarded as the smart thing to do.” 

“No, Milt, you don’t have to drink to be popular. 
One of the most popular fellows on the campus last year 
was offered $50 by his fraternity brothers if he would 
take a drink, but he refused. Once you start drink- 
ing, you are not always able to stop. A fellow who 
played football with me in prep school started to drink 
socially ; finally he drank in such large quantities that 
he’s almost blind today. My advice is to keep away 
from the bottle. It won’t do you any good.” 

“Well, good-night, Bill. Thanks a lot for all your 
advice. Sounds like good stuff to me.” 

“So long!” chimed Bill. 

The trio started down the stairs and Bill prepared 
to turn in. 

> 


THIS WORLD 


(From page 8.) 


cause, and be willing to cooperate with them in spheres 
which involve no compromise of Christian principles. 

If we should accept the above as guidance for Chris- 
tian social action in this world of change, new vistas 
shall be opened to us in realms which hitherto have 
meant confusion and frustration. Instead of feeling 
that we are living in a world of meaningless conflict, 
we begin to see our travail as something which comes 
necessarily with the birth of a new life. Instead of 
deceiving ourselves with a false sense of security or 
abandoning ourselves to a tragic sense of fate, we shall 
face the situation as men, laboring and fighting for a 
cause with the conviction that we are working with the 
creative force of God. 

A life lived in such a spirit and understanding will 
give new content and new direction to all that we do 
and think in the varying circumstances and situations 
in which we may find ourselves. How we may trans- 
late our vision and our conviction into concrete pro- 
grams of action is a matter which we must work out 
for ourselves as individuals and groups. But when this 
new orientation shall have become part of our very 
being, we can be sure that we shall never be content 
until it has found expression in some forward move- 
ment with which we can identify ourselves as something 
worth living and dying for. 
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CHOOSING A VOCATION 


+ 


NATHAN KOHN, JR. 


VOCATIONS today present a complex problem. It 
in freshman year, to think seriously 
in terms of a life vocation. 

As you face realistically the problem of making a 
sound vocational choice you must understand yourself : 
how you get along with people; your personal habits; 
your physical characteristics—and the like. You will 
need more than a passing knowledge of the social scene 
and economic trends, because it is with, against, and for 
these forces that you live your life. College is not an 
intermediate step before life begins; it can be a vital 
life experience. Your past experiences have condi- 
tioned you for your present reactions and experiences ; 
now, in college, your capacity to experience and react 
should be enlarged. Education is a process of acquir- 
ing the ability to adjust oneself to life. College is one 
of the factors at your disposal to help you discover a 
sounder method of living on a higher level. So, utilize 
all available aids—friendships with faculty people ; 
tent of courses; individual research and study ; 
curricular activities ; 
vidually and in groups. 
yours for the using. 

A freshman’s first question often is, “Why make a 
vocational choice at or near the beginning of my college 
course?” It is the conviction of many deans and pro- 
fessors that students who have made at least a tentative 
vocational choice do better scholastic work than stu- 
dents who drift along. Doubtless the student who 
knows where he is going relates his studies to some- 
thing real and vital. Courses have a deeper meaning 
and he begins to see where they fit into the total pic- 
ture. He acquires a purpose which serves to increase 
his drive and helps him to get a good deal more out of 
the things he does. 

If the field of your choice is one requiring particular 
skills or techniques, you will see that you get the neces- 
sary background and training while in college. The 
vocational choice made, students often do more inten- 
sive work, although of course no law of inevitability 
operates here! Even an unfortunate choice—made per- 
haps without sufficient facts—can be corrected before 
it is too late. At least you will have been saved from 
going aimlessly through school without a goal. 

But, how make a sound choice? First, list all voca- 
tions or fields in which you think you have an interest. 
Then make a job analysis of each field. Too much in- 
formation is available to leave your choice to chance. 
In the job analysis go into every question which seems 
to you to be pertinent or to have a bearing. Here are a 


is none too soon, 


con- 
extra- 
association with classmates indi- 
All are important and are 
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few which may help you think of others: What type 
of industry is this? Is it basic? Is it large or small? 
Does it have a steady or fluctuating demand? What is 
its function in the social order? Now look at its his- 
tory, current trends and possible future. What kind of 
education is required, before or after employment? 
What are the prevailing salaries? What chances of 
advancement? What particularized skills are necessary ? 
What is the nature of the work to be done? What are 
the physical or mental qualifications? These questions 
should serve to suggest many others. The answers are 
tobe found in books in your library. Take the problem 
of how you answer certain of these questions to your 
librarian and your professors and get them to direct 
you to sources of information. Read at least one good 
book on the factors in any vocational choice.’ Talk to 
people who have knowledge about the field, and about 
you, or knowledge of both. Utilize ingenuity in gath- 
ering this information. The steps suggested will, of 
course, vary with your individual circumstances, 

Now start a thorough job of self-analysis. 
see yourself as you are and as others see you. Find 
out how and when you are kidding yourself. You will 
find good books and pamphlets in your library on the 
criteria of self-analysis. If you desire and have the 
facilities, take a series of tests—but do not over- empha- 
size what the tests show, and 
take them under the supervision 
of experts. Try to take a fair 
and unbiased look at your 
achievements thus far and also 
at your attitudes (those char- 
acteristic traits that you believe 
you are not yet putting to use). 
Be honest with yourself! Look 
also at the vocational aptitudes 
which you may happen to pos- 
sess. 

Now take the job analyses, 
comparing them with yourself 
and your circumstances. Hav- 
ing found one which matches 
most nearly your own abilities, 
aptitudes, interests and oppor- 
tunities, choose that one tenta- 
tively, then proceed to get edu- 


Try to 





1FINDING YOURSELF IN YOUR 
WORK. Harry W. Hepner. Appleton- 
Century. $2.75. 

I FIND MY VOCATION. 
son. McGraw. $1.40. 
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cational experience, and if possible, vocational expe- 
rience within this field. By this process you may find 
your field right away; or it may suggest other interests 
which you had not previously considered. As you 
go along through this process of analysis reduce to 
writing as much of it as you can. Remember this is 
not something to be done in a day or a week. The 
choice of a vocation is a serious matter. Do not let 
anyone make up your mind for you. Don't lose the 
connection between the thing you are planning and 
your every day school work and life. 

lessly for the facts, then organize them. 


Search relent- 

Try various 
ways of interpretation until you discover one which 
seems to you to be completely satisfactory. A student 
today has no right to say, “I will not go through all this, 
because the industrial scene is hopeless and needs 
changing.” An individual has no right to gripe about 
the lack of jobs unless he has first done everything pos- 
sible to prepare himself to serve a useful function in 
the economic scheme. But having done this one has the 
right to work constructively for needed changes. Our 
human resources will be conserved only through the 
development of individuals who will assume for them- 
selves a function in society and a portion of the load. 
\nd freshmen as well as other people have a responsi- 
bility for their own future. 


WHY STUDY? 
(From page 10.) 


Of lesser importance are the other items checked, but 
equally related to either purpose or common sense. 
Confusion in selecting a major is quite similar in sig- 
nificance and cause to vocational indecisiveness. Early 
selections should be regarded as exploratory in nature. 
Insufficient funds and time taken for self-support prob- 
ably call for lightened college schedules. Use of the 
library as a difficulty for the student generally indicates 
not stupidity in the larger sense but timidity on the 
part of the student and inefficiency on the part of the 








college as well as ineffectiveness of earlier training. 
New independence and Social activities hinder study 
when felt as items that cause difficulty reflect lack of 
purpose and immaturity. Perhaps Worry over home and 
family equally reflects immaturity. Certainly it is futile, 
and doing futile things is being recognized increasingly 
by psychologists as a sign of immaturity if not of stu- 
pidity. 

In the same way, worry over examinations is futile 
and childish. There are probably three reasons for it: 
(1) the student’s mind is so filled with details that he 
has no clear picture of the field in which he is to be 
examined ; (2) the student has not used his time profit- 
ably and is not prepared for the examination; (3) the 
student does not know how to plan his examination 
period, spends three-fourths of the period on one-fourth 
of the questions and finds himself in a panic at the last. 
Common sense, thoughtful preparation, and frequent 
reference to a watch, should obviate all three. 


MEANING OF LIFE 
(From page 6.) 


and himself as they really are and act accordingly. He 
will order his days so that he is master rather than 
slave of each twenty-four hours. The young Commu- 
nists speak often of “the discipline of the party.” Shall 
those do less who seek not only to build a just eco- 
nomic state but a man? Self-discipline is a hard word 
but it is the key. 

The free man, the alive man finds his way and walks 
in it. It is not easy. It takes courage and sense of 
adventure to be a religious person. Yet he is not alone. 
For in all ages, and again in 1937, there is a small but 
highly significant band of men and women, many of 
whom are students, who are free and alive. Some of 
them are in the churches, but not all. Some of them 
are in the mines and factories, but not all. Some of 
them are on college greens, but not all. Wherever they 
are, they are the men of this day. The men who know 
the God of Jesus and who live. Who will join them? 
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THE OFFER OF THE 
CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


4 


FERN BABCOCK 


* 


WHAT can you expect to gain from membership in 
the Student Christian Association? <A live, wide-awake 
Student Christian Association offers eight unique con- 
tributions to college life. They are: 


1. Deep and lasting friendships with people of varied 
backgrounds. The value of friendship bears a direct 
proportion to the significance of the experiences shared. 
Ten-carat friendships can grow from experiences con- 
fined to the classroom; twelve-carat friendships may 
spring from ‘the gay, carefree social life of a campus; 
but fourteen-carat friendships come only from facing 
together the deeply significant experiences which de- 
mand all of one’s resources. Thousands of enduring 
friendships have come from the struggles of Christian 
Association groups to clean up some campus political 
mess, or to catch a glimpse of the spiritual meaning of 
life, or to secure fair wages for student labor. 

Variety of background adds to the spice of friend- 
ship. There is some danger of monotony when all one’s 
friends come from homes just like one’s own, from 
towns just like one’s own, and who think thoughts just 
like one’s own. Friendships with people of varied 
backgrounds, ages and races, not only enhance the 
quality of the relationship but open the way to new and 
interesting experiences with other groups. The Stu- 
dent Christian Association offers the opportunity for 
friendships with old and young, rich and poor, Negro 
and white, Oriental and Occidental, intellectuals and 
athletes, engineering students and Latin majors! 


2. The experience of a group in solving personal 


problems. Probably seventy-five per cent of American 
students do not make clear-cut decisions regarding the 
new personal situations which college brings; instead, 
they look around to see what the crowd is doing and 
then blindly follow. Discussing these questions with 
fifteen or twenty others helps to clarify one’s own think- 
ing in two ways: through the necessity of presenting a 
logical analysis of one’s own position to the group; and 
through illumination of the problem under shafts of 


light thrown upon it by students of differing back- 
grounds. 
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3. Opportunity to do something constructive on a 
campus. Every student wishes to supplement the aca- 
demic pursuits of the classroom with constructive, pur- 
poseful work. Whether it be the making of posters, 
counseling a homesick freshman, leading a discussion 
group on religion—the Association has plenty of work 
for all its members. 


4. Insight into the ultimate meaning of life. Every 
individual longs to find meaning and coherence in the 
varied experiences of life. Some people find a tempo- 
rary and partial solution to this problem by organizing 
their lives around loyalty to a family group, or to a 
nation, or to a college fraternity; but the Christian re- 
ligion has deeper insight into the true nature of man 
when it says that no man can find real satisfaction for 
all his potentialities until he has organized his life 
around God. The Association offers books, magazines, 
speakers, worship experiences and discussion groups 
dealing with this important question. 


5. Insight into what is happening in our world. We 
are living in one of the formative periods in history, 
when old ways are being discarded and new ones form- 
ulated. Intelligent students want to understand these 
processes and be prepared to play their part in them. 
Through books, speakers, forums, tours to urban and 
rural sections, student-in-industry groups and com- 
munity service projects, the Association offers oppor- 
tunity for getting acquainted with current trends in our 
world. 


6. Acquuntance with national leaders of Christian 
thought and action. Through state, regional, and na- 
tional conferences; through bringing speakers to cam- 
puses; through good books, the Associations attempt to 
acquaint students with national leaders of the Christian 
movement. 


7. Insight on investment of one’s life where it will 
count for most. Through summer laboratory experi- 
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ences, through vocational educational literature, through 
group discussions with outstanding individuals of vari- 
ous vocations, the Association helps one decide how to 
invest one’s life so it will be most useful in lessening 
the gap between the ideal world which we visualize and 
the present realities. 

8. Participation in a world student Christian move- 
ment. Through membership in the Y. W. C. A. or 
Y. M. C. A. one also is a member of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, uniting Christian students 
in some thirty-four countries. 


P,. S.—There are a number of dumb little Associa- 
tions which offer, instead of the opportunities here 
enumerated, a dry, stereotyped, long-faced meeting once 
a week. If it is your misfortune to find that kind of an 
Association on your campus, gather about you six or 
ten other people who are interested in the values which 
the national Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. have to con- 
tribute and offer your services to your local Association. 
With patient and sincere effort a strong, live Associa- 
tion can be built. Help in the process of revitalizing a 
dead Association can be had from regular reading of the 
I NTERCOLLEGIAN, from attendance at state, regional and 
national conferences, and from the national offices of 
the Y. W. C. A. (600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City) and the Y. M. C. A. (347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City). 

’ 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


FRESHMEN will discover soon that 1937 is the year 
of the National Assembly of Student Christian Asso- 
ciations. The idea of an Assembly has been germinat- 
ing since the National Council meeting two years ago. 
The national committee on program and leadership has 
been going top-speed since January. The dates (as all 
upper-classmen well know) are December 27-January 1 
and the place is Oxford in Ohio where Miami Univer- 
sity and Western College are uniting in a cordial in- 
vitation to have this first national Assembly meet with 
them. 

There is a growing feeling apparently that the As- 
sembly is “an idea whose time has come.” Christian 
students of this country do have something to say to 
each other and to the world which urgently needs say- 
ing. And their determination to come together in this 
Assembly is perfectly clear. Committees in California, 
in Georgia, in Texas, in Massachusetts and all through 
the middle west already are at work selecting delegates 
(the number is strictly limited), raising money to help 
on the expenses, and discussing the issues that are to 
come up in the Assembly itself. These issues were de- 
termined after literally thousands of students and pro- 
fessors had been consulted via “The Issue Locater.” 
These now are published in the Assembly “Agenda” 
—a provocative and stimulating document. (Copy 
available free through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN ). 
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FIRST-CLASS MAIL 


DEAR FOLKs: 


We are having mid-semester vacation—reading term 
papers, handing out joy and gloom in grades. The 
Chinese are born students. How they can dig up the 
facts and report them. Interpretation—the meaning of 
the facts—does not come so easy to them. My classes 
are all of the seminar type. That does not go so well, 
but being the only way I can do it we keep on trying 
to make them do some original thinking. Their term 
papers are encouraging. 

Yesterday’s Peking Chronicle reviews “Fighting An- 
gel”: “Being Pearl Buck’s writing it is very readable 
and is written to express her contempt for Christian 
missions.” I think that is not true or fair, but I think 
her book does do unnecessary damage to missions. She 
plays into the hands of that group of ill-informed critics 
who are eager to find evidence that all missionaries are 
fanatics. The untruth in this case does damage where 
too much damage has already been done. The help 
which China continues to need from the west in her 
reconstruction is being seriously curtailed by a false pic- 
ture of the missionary and his work. 

Whatever the press reports, don’t worry about us if 
war comes. We never give it a thought until we see a 
home paper. We are absorbed in a struggle which is 
on here all the time. It cuts your heart to see your 
Chinese friends living in a nightmare wondering when 
or if they are doomed to the suffering which we all 
know their fellow-countrymen in Manchuria are endur- 
ing at the hands of the Japanese. And then your gentle 
Chinese scholar friend decides that he must turn sol- 
dier. You had watched him prepare for his life work 
—scholar, gentleman, Christian, fearless champion of 
the poor. He will not need many years of maturing to 
make him a nation’s prophet of life abundant for all 
men. But that picture fades, and in its place your 
imagination can easily see his war-hardened face snarl 
as he lunges out with a curse to drive his bayonet 
through a high school boy from Kobe. You can’t 
worry about personal danger from war with tragedy 
of that kind all around you. 

Four members of our faculty are in Nanking, two of 
them called there by the Government to help China ride 
the storm. One of them is preparing China’s case 
against Japan, to be given to the world in English if 
war comes. . 

In addition to this happy teaching, I want to do two 
things more in Yenching. I want to win back the base- 
ball championship of north China. We lost it last year 
for the first time in history. Second, I want to help 
work out some expansions of our religious work pro- 
gram in line with our survey. If I got those two things 
done I’d be ready to hang up my sweater and my spikes 
and begin to dig anew into the unfathomable meanings 
of Christ for this baffled generation. 


Very cordially, 


Peiping. ARTHUR RUGH. 
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FOR A QUALIFIED 
ASSEMBLY DELEGATION 


THE National Student Assembly will be a “town 
meeting” of the Student Christian Movement. Its ses- 
sions will deal with vital issues that affect the whole 
of life today. Its program will so focus on the con- 
cerns of the Student Christian Associations as to give 
direction and conviction to the Student Movement for 
the next two years. 

Your delegation should be carefully chosen, by cabi- 
net vote, and should be representative of the life and 
leadership of the Christian Movement on your campus. 
Since the Assembly is not an isolated incident but a 
significant single event in the developing program of 
the Movement, it is important that your delegation shall 
include those who after “Miami” will be the responsible 
Christian leaders on the campus. 

The Assembly educational campaign should reach 
the whole of your Association and to some extent your 
campus. Work with the delegation must begin early 
in the fall and continue until the group boards car or 
train in December for Oxford, Ohio. Now, to begin: 


1. Study the quota basis: 

“All local Christian groups affliated with any of the 
Regional Councils which make up the National Inter- 
collegiate Christian Council are eligible to send delega- 
tions and are cordially invited to do so.” 

“A college of 1,000 enrollment or less may send four 
students and one faculty member or other adviser. For 
each 1,000 (or major fraction) above the first 1,000 en- 
rollment there may be one additional delegate (either stu- 
dent or faculty) up to a total delegation of ten.” 


“Local delegations should be representative of all inter- 
ests and groups participating in the work of the local Chris- 
tian Association. Regional council members, foreign stu- 
dents and alumni (each college is urged to invite a few) 
will not count in local quotas.” 


2. Make a Plan of Promotion. Appoint an Assembly 
Committee whose function shall be Assembly promo- 
tion. This may mean talks by professors or ministers 
on Assembly issues, followed by discussions. It may 
mean groups reading together the printed material sug- 
gested in the Assembly Agenda* or a review of some 
of them, followed by discussion. The cabinet, and in- 
terest groups on social justice, peace, racial problems, 
will find the Assembly material very useful in their fall 
program to stimulate consideration of problems and for 
study. Try an “Assembly Evening,” beginning with 
dinner and a short talk on the importance of the As- 


*Get your copy of “Assembly Paper No. 2” from the regional secre- 
tary or the National Student Assembly Committee, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. See also the Assembly Number of the Inrercot- 
LEGIAN (May, 1937). 
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A Program Paper 
o 


sembly in the life of the student movement, then di- 
vide the group into small units under capable leaders 
for discussion of some of the Assembly issues. 

The educational campaign may include assembling a 
bookshelf from the materials listed in the Assembly 
Agenda. “Assembly Packets” may be purchased from 
the Assembly Committee office, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Or, borrow the recommended books 
from your library, from your professors, from your 
ministers. Get word around that the bookshelf is avail- 
able and talk with cabinet members about ways in which 
individuals and groups may really use it. 

Your Assembly Committee should be alert for oppor- 
tunities to talk about the Assembly in various inter- 
ested groups. Always, it should be presented as an 
event of prime significance for the future of the Student 
Christian Movement. Get stories into the college local 
newspaper and in the downtown paper; make attractive 
news posters for your bulletin board. 

3. Carefully Choose the Delegates. Make a selective 
list of possible delegates. Include those who are the 
real leaders in your Association—cabinet and executive 
committee members; faculty members; outstanding 
foreign students; interested alumni. Students who 
show promise of being in positions of leadership next 
year should be listed; also, students who in discus- 
sions of the Assembly issues have demonstrated their 
ability to make a contribution to the Assembly. Your 
“best people’”—that is, the really vital campus Christian 
leadership—should be on that list. Now read again 
the quota basis, particularly the part saying that “Local 
delegations should be representative of all interests and 
groups participating in the work of the local Christian 
Association . ” Let the cabinet carefully consider 
the list of prospects and vote on those who should go. 

4. Interview the Prospects. A friendly personal chat 
between the student, a member of the Assembly com- 
mittee, and the general secretary or faculty adviser 
might be a good way to start. The first talk should 
be on the purpose of the Assembly, issues to be dis- 
cussed there and the relevance of those issues to the 
problems of the local Association and to the student’s 
own living. A second interview should deal with the 
costs of the Assembly and the aid that is available for 
those who need it. (The committee must have worked 
out in advance the exact costs of getting to Miami and 
a policy for giving aid to delegates.) Stress the privi- 
lege of participation in this national assembly of stu- 
dents and faculty. Point out the responsibility of the 
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delegates to represent the best thinking of the Asso- 
ciation to the Assembly, and of the Assembly back to 
the Association. 

Some Associations mail personal invitations from the 
president and the general secretary to students who 
would be good delegates. All “prospects” must be kept 
informed about progressive steps in the Assembly plan- 
ning: the leadership; the program; news about other 
college delegations. Some Associations will be writing 
to parents, telling them of the Christian purpose of the 
conference, its importance in the world today, and the 
responsibility it entails on the son or daughter who has 
been asked to represent the college at this national inter- 
collegiate event. Meetings of the Assembly Committee 
should be held frequently to report progress and dis- 
cuss ways of overcoming difficulties. Frequently a 
student who says at first, “My family always wants me 
to spend Christmas at home” will later realize the op- 
portunity presented by Miami, 1937. 

5. Assembly Participation. The small, fortunate 
group of students and faculty who go to Miami at 
Christmas-time should not be the only members of your 
Association to participate in the Assembly. To the ex- 
tent that discussion of the issues has been widespread, 
the printed materials well-used, to that extent will 
your Association be able to act intelligently on the rec- 
ommendations made at Miami. The value of regional 
conferences, both to the individual and to the Asso- 
ciations, has been proved. Here is a chance to par- 
ticipate in a meeting with even finer leadership, more 
diversified representation, and a greater responsibility 
for building the Christian world community. On to 
Oxford! Mary Kiemo. 

University of Cincinnati. 
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TRANSCENDING BARRIERS 


World Church Conference at Oxford a Truly 
Significant Event 


"THE Christian Church stands today amidst a dis- 
traught and disunited mankind. Men are burdened 
with evils almost insupportable and with problems ap- 
parently insoluble.” This was the setting in which four 
hundred official representatives of Christian churches 
from nearly every land and from every principal 
branch of the Church except Roman Catholicism met 
for two solid weeks of study and conference at Oxford 
(England) last July. The question foremost in their 
minds, and the question which the world has a right to 
press, is—in such a situation, what has Christianity not 
merely to say but to give? Can any good thing come 
out of the Christian Church? 

The answers which the Oxford Conference made to 
these queries will be found, first of all, in its official 
reports—for the most part, brief, pithy, pointed, un- 
equivocal, and worthy of serious study by every intel- 
ligent Christian student; second, in the lives of those 
who lived through its sessions and who have returned 
to their homes and tasks new citizens of the Universal 
Church of Christ; third, in the influences, tangible and 
intangible, which may flow out from Oxford into the 
churches and through them into the life of nations and 
mankind. Those answers cannot be summarized in a 
few paragraphs. But the following points of signifi- 
cance may be mentioned: 

1. The holding of the conference itself. it was only 
the third official world gathering of churches since the 
Reformation. Every great church save Rome was there 
—as a full and enthusiastic participant. And the cir- 
cumstances were far more difficult and tragic than at the 
two previous meetings. Today the nations are wrenched 
apart by centrifugal forces threatening to cast them 
all into world catastrophe; but their Christian churches 
came together as one single company transcending and 
defying all barriers of nation, race and class. The seats 
reserved for the German Evangelical Church were 
empty, but it was mainly because passports of certain 
principal delegates had been withdrawn and the confer- 
ence meant what it said, ““We are one with our suffer- 
ing brethren in the German Evangelical Church.” In 
the distraught and disunited world of 1937 there is one 
unsundered and invincible world community. 

2. The Unity of the Church. “Our century has its 
sad features. But there is one feature in its history 
which is not sad. That is the gathering tide of Chris- 
tian union.” So wrote Professor Ernest Barker in the 
London Times. Of that fact the Oxford Conference 
was not a proclamation; it was a silent and undeniable 
demonstration. The measure of actual, realized unity 
at Oxford was, beyond any shadow of question, greater 
than in any world gathering of Christians in four hun- 
dred years. That fact alone would seem fully to jus- 
tify its meeting. The conference was not exaggerating 
when it declared in its official message, “Our unity in 
Christ is not a theme for aspiration; it is an experi- 
enced fact.” 
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3. The Official Declarations. 
broke new ground and have planted prophetic beacons 
by which all the churches may steer for a decade or 


Not a few of these 


more ahead. In the judgment of many the report on 
“The Church and the Industrial Order” is the most 
competent, clear-cut and advanced statement on the 
subject ever drafted by an official church body; into 
its preparation went the best thought of Niebuhr, 
Tawney, Tillich, Macmurray, Bulgakov, Baillie, John 
Bennett, John Maud and many others. The confer- 
ence’s declaration on Race is absolutely unequivocal and 
specific. The statement on War, wrought out through 
the united effort and to the unanimous satisfaction of 
such leaders as the Archbishop of York, John Mackay, 
Canon Raven, Herbert Farmer, Lord Robert Cecil, the 
Marquis of Lothian, John Foster Dulles, Sir Alfred 
Zimmern, is equally clear and inescapable. The Report 
on Education establishes guideposts for years ahead. 


4. Plans for the Future. In addition to labor on its 
own themes, the conference voted for the creation of a 
new and united World Council of Churches into which 
would enter the two present movements of Faith and 
Order and Life and Work, and possibly others if they 
later desire. To this Council all other world Christian 
movements, such as the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, will be intimately related. Thus it is hoped 
the churches will be furnished with one single ecumeni- 
cal body which may, in growing measure, voice the 
united mind of world christendom. 

5. Youth Participation. Adjacent to the official con- 
ference and paralleling its procedures at almost every 
point, was a gathering of one hundred youth repre- 
sentatives from every corner of the world. In this 
fashion, and also through the Official Message, the 
rightful and central importance of youth was under- 
sored. And both the Youth Section and the “Big 
Tent” pointed forward to 1939 when Christian Youth 
will hold their own ecumenical conference on youth's 
part in the building of a new Christendom and, it may 
be, a new and more Christian world order. 


6. Far-Reaching Significance. A characteristic con- 
tribution of the Oxford Conference was its close rela- 
tionship between worship and the problems at hand. 
‘To translate into prayer” was a phrase frequently 
teard and is a symbol of the deeper concept that man, 
alone, is without power to act. 
man’s dependence on God. 


It is a recognition of 
This reaching out for a 
more disciplined and conscious standing bared before 
God is one source of new spiritual power and vitality. 
Again, the Conference should help us think more clear- 
ly about the Church. Seeing the Church bound by 
economic injustices and remembering her part in bless- 
ing the World War, many of us have felt bitterness 
and disillusionment. At Oxford the humility of those 
who are church leaders, their honest admission of guilt, 
gives one new hope for the future. And, the Confer- 
‘nce can mean to us far greater assurance for the ap- 
plication of our beliefs to all areas of life. The con- 
tant reiteration of this point must strengthen us in our 
work as a student Christian Movement. 
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What of the direct significance of Oxford for the 
students of America and their Christian movements? 
Early in the autumn, the Sectional Reports on the In- 
dustrial Order, on Education, on the World of Nations, 
on Church and State, on Church and Community will 
be issued separately as inexpensive pamphlets with 
study outlines and suggestions; here are mines of al- 
most inexhaustible material for discussion groups, cabi- 
net meetings and private study. Over two hundred 
Americans, including twenty or more youth delegates, 
from every section of the country attended Oxford; 
every Association and campus should arrange a first- 
hand, vivid report from one or more of this large num- 
ber. Many cities are planning “miniature Oxfords” 
of one to three days, where the “issues of Oxford” 
will be canvassed with some assistance from those who 
were there; campuses and regions might do likewise. 
Student Associations will await with special eagerness 
the reports from the Youth Section, and their plans for 
a concerted, world-wide preparation by Christian Youth 
for their own great conference in 1939. Finally, the 
greatest single feature of Oxford was its realization in 
conviction, in worship, in fellowship and in united ac- 
tion of the Christian World Community—the only great 
unity in a fragmented and despairing world. To realize 
that community in each Christian’s life, in each local 
Association, in our national Movements, and in the 
Federation should be one of our major goals in 1937-8. 
—From reports by Helen Morton and Henry P. Van 
Dusen, as the Oxford Conference drew to a close. 
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Hach LIGHTS 


To Paddle or Not? By vote, six of the national 
fraternity chapters at Duke declared themselves in fa- 
vor of abolishing “hell week” practices. Said the presi- 
dent of the local Alpha Tau Omega chapter: “We 
don’t think brotherly love can enter through the seat 
of the pants.” Of those voting for retention seven out 
of ten observe a “modified hell week” they say. The 
vote was prompted by a recent resolution of the Na- 
tional Interfraternity Council condemning the practice 
of “informal” initiation. 


The Freshman Forum of the Penn State Christian 
Association held two group meetings during “Interna- 
tional Fellowship Week.” One group of forty met at a 
freshman dormitory to hear a faculty member speak 
about that famous Christian, Toyohiko Kagawa. On 
another night seventy girls met with Miss Woot Tseun 
Ng, exchange student from China, who made a brief 
address and answered innumerable questions about her 
homeland. “As a result of these two friendly meetings 
we now consider the people of China and Japan our 
friends,” writes our correspondent. 


Clergy Supports Collective Bargaining. Over 100 
clergymen, signers of an appeal for settlement of the 
steel strike, put themselves on record in support of 
“signed agreements” in settlement of labor controver- 
sies. They called attention to the long-standing pro- 
nouncements of all faiths favoring the right of collective 
bargaining and declared that “inasmuch as officials of 
the steel corporations principally involved in the present 
strike have publicly declared their willingness to bargain 
collectively, we see no valid reason why these corpora- 
tions cannot at once, with honor and security, sign 
agreements with Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
as an evidence of good faith by both sides. Such action 
has been taken already by over 140 other steel com- 
panies representing a substantial majority of the entire 
industry both in size and number.” The signers rep- 
resented nationally known leaders in the religious life 
of the whole country—Jewish, Catholic and Protestant. 


Youth Groups Censor Movies. An “Organization of 
Film Audiences” is forming to encourage production of 
educational, cultural and antiwar films. They are urg- 
ing wider showing of such fine films as “Winterset,” 
“Fury,” “Black Legion,” and are backing the antiwar 
film, “They Gave Him a Gun,” now in course of produc- 
tion. It is reported that on the commission are repre- 
sentatives of the American Youth Congress, Emergency 
Peace Campaign, World Peaceways, Young Women’s 
Christian Association and the Federal Council of 
Churches. A weekly news service about films is prom- 
ised. 
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. . . HERE AND THERE 


What's the Difference? <A panel discussion for seven 
young people and a chairman, revealing, as the talk 
proceeds, a deal of information about the effects of the 
use of alcohol on the human body. Blasts popular fic- 
tions like “Beer is a nourishiag drink.” This panel 
outline is a prime idea for a freshmen club discussion, 
(Allied Youth, National Education Association Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C.) 25c. 


Staff Changes. Several new faces will be seen in the 
Movement’s secretariat this fall; also several new posi- 
tions. Harold Colvin becomes National Associate Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and Charles Schwieso succeeds him 
in the Rocky Mountain Field. Edith Lerrigo is secre- 
tary for New England following Rose Terlin’s election 
to the staff of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. Margaret Logan Clark joins the staff of the Na- 
tional Board and as this goes to press her successor in 
the Pacific Southwest is not yet named. Robert John- 
son starts this fall as secretary for the North Central 
Area and Roy McCorkel as secretary for the Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. 


Beauty in Danger. <A _ notice posted inside the 
Chartres Cathedral, according to The New Statesman 
and Nation, urges visitors to contribute to the cost of 
a mechanism recently devised for moving the windows 
ot the edifice into safety at a minute’s notice, pointing 
out that the glass would be broken upon the explosion 
of a bomb nearby. A mile or so away, within sight of 
the Cathedral, is a large new military aérodrome. 


For Democracy and Peace. A National Congress for 
Democracy and Peace is called for Pittsburgh on No- 
vember 26-28. There will be a youth section including 
students, labor, and other divisions of our national life. 
The sponsors are: American League Against War and 
Fascism, 268 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 


American Youth Congress convened in Milwaukee, 
July 2-5. It brought together young people from every 
section of the country, representatives of schools, 
churches, farms and factories. The leadership included 
congressmen and nationally known leaders in labor, 
education, etc. A report of the sessions and the find- 
ings of the Congress will be off the press in September. 
(Fifty cents, from American Youth Congress, 55 West 
42nd Street, New York City.) 


Venite Adoremus is the title of the International 
Prayerbook, just published by the Federation. It may 
be ordered through Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN at $1.00. 
postpaid. 
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THE BookSsHELF 


GOD 


Walter M. Horton. Association Press. 50 cents. 


Previous generations have accepted the existence of God as 
axiomatic. Multitudes of this generation question even that 
assumption or contend against the idea as a debasing super- 
stition. Practically, the question of the supreme loyalty of 
life is at stake. Shall men devote themselves to God and his 
purposes as conceived by Christians, or to purely human causes 
bereft of cosmic sanctions? 

Briefly but cogently Professor Horton pleads the case for 
loyalty to God as a basis for effective living. He sketches the 
implications of various attitudes, extending from complete 
atheism at one extreme to thorough-going pantheism at the 
other, with theism as the middle ground. The one extreme 
leads to despair—there is nothing worth living for—and the 
other to quiescence, accepting this world as the best possible. 
Neither of these positions will give to dynamic human souls the 
satisfaction or impetus afforded by belief in God as conceived 
in Christian thought, i. e., a purposive power in the world, but 
not identified with the totality, which strives against chaos and 
evil toward the establishment of the good. The most revealing 
manifestation of this power and of the kind of relationship man 
may sustain to God is found in Jesus Christ. 

Three weighty reasons for believing in God are developed 
and tied together in an argument that gains cumulative force. 
They include the evidences of order and adaptiveness in na- 
ture, of moral law in history, and of grace and guidance in the 
lives of believers. The argument may not convince completely 
nor resolve all doubts; but mastering this little book will cer- 
tainly make for intelligent thinking with respect to life’s basic 
problem. ArtHurR C. WICKENDEN. 

Miami University. 


COLLEGE AND LIFE 


Problems of Self-discovery and Self-direction. M. E. 
Bennett. McGraw-Hill. $2.75. 


A college president once told a story of the elderly couple 
who were watching a small dog chasing after a train fast dis- 
appearing in the distance. “Do you think he will catch it?” 
the woman asked her husband, who thereupon replied, “Per- 
haps he will, but I am much more interested to know what he 
will do with it if he does.” For many years most of you have 
had college talked to you, have prepared for it, have dreamed 
about it. Now that you have it, what will you do with it? The 
story I have just told you is related in Bennett’s College and 
Life, a book designed to help the student to determine what he 
is going to do with college once he has caught it. 

This book is dedicated to principles of self-discovery and 
self-direction. You are led to a consideration of college goals 
and values and to a consideration of what your college courses 
can contribute to the things in which you are interested and to 
your ultimate life values. There is an excellent chapter on 
methods of self-discovery. A number of false methods of 
character analysis are discussed and you are then led to a con- 
sideration of the real tests of self-analysis which you can seek 
irom your college counselor. If you are interested in questions 
of personality traits, attitudes, and abilities, and the relation of 
these to your life work, you will find them discussed in College 
and Life. 

A section of the book is devoted to “Learning in College.” 
This covers the questions of effective study habits. Professor 
Bennett has a very sensible discussion on memorizing, note 
taking, and some of the other skills and habits which you must 
master in college. For example, did you know that “you don’t 
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really have a memory”? Memories are always in connection 
with given situations. You may have a fine memory for things 
which have interested you over a period of years, but a poor 
memory for names or technical terms. College and Life dis- 
cusses the psychological basis for memories and how to de- 
velop them. 

You will find a great deal of attention given to the problem 
of “Building a Life.” Good mental health is discussed as is the 
development of a wholesome personality and the ability to get 
along with other people. A further unique feature of this book 
is the discussion of planning for marriage and home life. In 
the General College of the University of Minnesota we have a 
number of courses designed to help both men and women 
understand and prepare for home life. Although some of us 
are too shy to admit it, all of us dream about the eventuality 
of marriage and a home. What are some of the things to con- 
sider in picking a wife or husband, in preparing for getting 
along successfully with each other, in establishing and main- 
taining a home? I think you will find this chapter very inter- 
esting. Some attention, perhaps not enough, is given to select- 
ing and preparing for a vocation. There are some very good 
hints about self-analysis in connection with selecting a vocation. 

This book is built upon research facts, not upon sentimentalism 
or generalities. Its introduction is written by Dr. Louis Ter- 
man, a famous psychologist. I know the author quite well 
personally, and have great respect for the care and real under- 
standing with which College and Life was written. I hope 
you will read it. C. Grpert WRENN. 

University of Minnesota. 


a 
WHAT IT MEANS TO GROW UP 


A Guide in Understanding the Development of Character. 
By Fritz Kunkel, M.D. Scribner. $2.00. 


It is pleasant to discover in this, Dr. Kunkel’s most recent 
volume, a keen analysis of the achieving of maturity, written 
in simple and entertaining style. As in “Let’s Be Normal” 
and “God Helps Those,” he draws heavily on his rich and 
varied experience to make this book both factual and concrete. 
The theoretical is never presented save in connection with real- 
life illustrations which make his ideas take on flesh-and-blood 
validity. 

Only as problems are faced realistically and courageously 
can one pass from childhood into maturity. Many adults, says 
Dr. Kunkel, are still children in their mental attitudes because 
they have not dared to face the actual facts of life and have 
not accepted their share of responsibility for their actions. He 
shows how this tends to corrupt sexual relationships espe- 
cially. Of course, to know the correct path is not necessarily 
to follow it, and so it is shown how inevitable crises can be 
used to lead us into a new life even though the will is para- 
lyzed. The development of character in this way is shown in 
connection with the problems of sex, of the individual making 
peace with himself and his group, of personality growth, and 
of developing a vital and compelling philosophy of life. 

Remembering that Dr. Kunkel lectures and practices under 
the Nazi régime, one wonders how he manages to stay out of 
a concentration camp! He continually lays bare in this little 
book, the fallacies and psychological shortcomings of dictator- 
ship. Here we have been given a valuable guide book, to be 
followed if democracy is not to perish in this land. 

This is a “must’ book for those who seek light on their own 
problems as well as on those of others. Accordingly we are 
deeply indebted to Dr. Kunkel. Frank HutTcuHIsON. 
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GONIG TO COLLEGE 


By the Staff of the Board of Education of United Lutheran 
Church in America. United Lutheran Publication House, 
Philadelphia. 50 cents. 

Every prospective member of the Class of ’41 might well read 
Going to College the week before leaving home for college. 
Che book is written “to help the prospective college student to 
make the transition from the life at home to the life at col- 
lege.” 

It is well that it begins with the question, “Who are you?” 
for “conduct becomes meaningful in the light of what personality 
is.” Following this fundamental question the book proceeds to 
analyze the great expectancy with which the prospective col- 
lege student faces the future. 

In addition to the intellectual discipline which is usually 
given as a justification for a college education, one of the most 
important issues before the college student is the direction in 
which he will expend his energies in extra-curricular activities. 
Valuable advice is offered in “keeping fit,” “playing the game,” 
“friends and fun,” “more than books” and “sources of strength.” 

Written from the viewpoint of the Lutheran denomination 
and intended primarily for Lutheran students, this book never- 
theless contains certain fundamental theses valid for all young 
people who intend to enter college. Two of these are: “The 
student who has Christ as the center of life will adjust his 
college schedule so that all his talents will be developed to 
make possible the keenest and best personality” (p. 55); “The 
goal of education is complete living. The process of education 
can be complete living” (p. 72). Hier D. BoLiincer. 
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A MISSIONARY LOOKS AT HIS JOB 


W. J. Culshaw. London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 50 cents. 

Here is a piece of realistic writing. Mr. Culshaw is a young 
sritish missionary who has just finished his first term in India. 
He writes of his impressions of missions, and especially of the 
problems and issues which he found confronting himself, as a 
neophyte. Mr. Culshaw is commendably frank. He tells of the 
test which the climate makes on one’s temper, of the impatience 
of the newcomer with existing methods, of the temptation of 
one of British stock to adopt an attiude of patronage towards 
the citizens of a land in which the British are the ruling class, 
of the reluctance of most of the Indians to believe the Gospel 
which the missionary has come to present, and of the sub- 
Christian motives which lead some to seek baptism. Yet, in 
spite of the difficulties and of some disillusionment, after his 
initial period of service Mr. Culshaw believes even more pro- 
foundly in the importance of his calling than when he first 
went to India, and gives some of his reasons for doing so. 

K. S. LATouRETTE. 

Yale. 








The Chicago Theological Seminary 


A graduate school, training men and 
women for the ministry and other forms of 
religious and social work. Located at the 
heart of America’s greatest laboratory for 
urban and rural research. 


Flexible modern curriculum. University 
pehmrenes. Opportunities for field work 
and self-help to qualified students. Further 
information on request. 

ALBERT W. PALMER 
President 

5757 University Avenue 
Chicago 








A FRESHMAN’S BOOK SHELF 


Christianity and Our World. John Bennett. 50c. 

God. Walter Horton. 50c. 

Jesus. Mary Ely Lyman. 50c. 

Creative Society. John Macmurray. |5c pamphlet 

Let’s Be Normal. Fritz Kunkel. $2.00 

Recovery of Ideals. Georgia Harkness. $2.00 

Character Through Creative Experience. William Clay- 
ton Bower. $2.50 

Twenty-One. Erdman Harris. $1.50 

The Meaning of Prayer. Harry Emerson Fosdick. $1.35 

Ways of Praying. Murie! Lester. 20c 

Prayers of the Social Awakening. Walter Rauschenbush. 
50c 

Jesus As Teacher. Henry Burton Sharman. $2.00 

Sex Life of Youth. Bone and Elliott. Paper, 75c 

Rich Man Poor Man. (Discussion helps on economic 
questions). 15c 

Headline Books. “Cooperatives”; ‘Billions for Defense”; 
“America Contradicts Herself.’’— and other titles. Each, 
25c 

In Quest of Life’s Meaning. Henry P. Van Dusen. $1.00 

Living Creatively. Kirby Page. $1.00 

Am I Getting an Education? Symposium. !5c 

Fools’ Gold. Deets Pickett. (Facts about gambling.) 25c. 

Industrial Conflicts; Strikes. Charles C. Webber. 20c. 

The Gag on Teaching. Committee on Academic Freedom. 
1Oc. 

Road to War. Walter Millis. $3.00 

Out of My Life and Thought. Albert Schweitzer. $2.50 

Men and Women of Far Horizons. Editor: Jesse Wil- 
son, 60c paper. $1.00 cloth 

Songs From the Slums. Toyohiko Kagawa. $1.00 

Christ in the Poetry of Today. Elvira Slack. $2.00 


Nore: Any of the books listed may be ordered through 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN at the prices quoted. 











Who's Who in This Issue 


Winnifred Wygal— Secretary of the National Board 
Y.W.C.A. with special responsibility for program and research 
in religion; author of “Three Studies for Discussion and 
Reflection.” 


Y¥. T. Wu—Editor and publicist; speaker at Asilomar and 
other recent student conferences; National Executive Secre- 
tary, The Student Christian Movement in China. 


Reginald Bell—Associate Professor of Education, Stan- 
Ford University. 


Robert N. Montgomery — President of Muskingum 
College, whose Faculty went through a process of self-exam- 
ination and published a report which has been characterized 
as “the most stimulating book on higher education in recent 
years.” 


Gavin A. Pitt—Brown University undergraduate. 


Nathan Kohn— Senior law student at Washington Uni- 
versity with responsibility for vocational and social adjust- 
ment projects in the University Christian Association. 


Fern Babcock—Regional secretary in the Southwest. 


Mary Klemm—Genera! secretary for some years at the 
University of Cincinnati Y.W.C.A.; now entering into a new 
sphere of influence with the Episcopal Church. 
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